
UVic selects next 
president after 
extensive search 

The University of Victoria has selected its next president — Dr. David 
Turpin, currently vice-principal (academic) at Queen’s University in 
Ontario. The announcement was made Nov. 18 by UVic board of gover¬ 
nors chair Brian Lamb. 

Turpin, 43, was selected from among 46 candidates after an exten¬ 
sive eight-and-a-half-month national search. He’ll start his five-year 
term on Sept. 1,2000. He has earned wide recognition as one of Cana¬ 
da’s pre-eminent scientists, an accomplished teacher and one of the 
country’s most outstanding academic leaders. 

“We’re tremendously excited about the appointment,” says Lamb. 
“David Turpin is a brilliant teacher and researcher with an exceptional 
track record of accomplishment in administrative leadership. He’s 
incredibly energetic with a national reputation for getting things done. 
UVic’s already ranked among the country’s leading comprehensive 
universities; we think we’re now on the way to becoming the best.” 

Turpin has served as vice-principal (academic) at Queen’s for the 
past five years, and was dean of arts and science from 1993-1995. He 
obtained his PhD in botany/oceanography from UBC in 1980 and 
served as head of the department of botany at UBC from 1991-1993. 

Turpin is considered to be one of the top plant physiologists and 
biochemists in the world. As a result of his contributions in teaching 


“He's 
incredibly 
energetic with 
a national 
reputation for 
getting things 
done." 

— Board of Governors 
chair Brian Lamb 


and research, he has received numerous academic honours. These 
include the 1989-90 Natural Sciences and Engineering Research Coun¬ 
cil E.W.R. Steacie Memorial Fellowship, which is awarded annually to 
Canada’s top young scientists, and the Queen’s Alumni Award for 
Excellence in Teaching, the university’s highest award for teaching. He 
was elected a fellow of the Royal Society of Canada in 1998. 

Turpin says he is thrilled to accept the appointment. “UVic is recog¬ 
nized for its outstanding students, exceptional faculty, dedicated staff 
and enthusiastic friends and alumni. I am honoured to be coming to 
UVic at this exciting period in its distinguished history,” he says. 

Although Turpin has been at Queen’s for all but two of the last 18 
years, his British Columbia roots run deep. He was born in Duncan and 
raised in Esquimau and Vancouver. He is married to Laurene Clark 
and has two children, Chantal, 12 and Joshua, 7. 

Turpin succeeds current UVic President Dr. David Strong, who will. 
finish his second five-year term on June 30, 2000. Vice president 
academic and provost Dr. Penny Codding will serve as president pro 
tern from July 1 - Aug. 31,2000. 



Turpin 



L-r: UVic vice president finance and operations Jack Falk, North Saanich councillors Alice Finall, Wally Du Temple 
and Ron Townshend, UVic President David Strong, councillor Sheila Irving, UVic executive director of external 
relations Jim Griffith, and councillor Dee Bailin celebrate the signing against a Saanich Peninsula backdrop. 


Agreement boosts university 
presence on Saanich Peninsula 


Residents of the Saanich Peninsula 
will be the beneficiaries of an 
agreement signed Nov. 12 by the 
University of Victoria and the 
district of North Saanich. 

The memorandum of understand¬ 
ing (MOU) between the two public 
entities was signed at a ceremony at 
the university’s Dunsmuir Lodge 
educational conference and training 
centre by UVic President Dr. David 
Strong and North Saanich acting 
mayor and councillor Ron 
Townshend. 

The agreement recognizes the 
significant educational and economic 
role that the university plays on the 
peninsula and identifies areas where 
the district and UVic will work 
together for the benefit of the local 


community. It is the result of a 
year’s worth of discussions initiated 
when the university brought for¬ 
ward a proposal to expand accom¬ 
modation and teaching space at 
Dunsmuir in the fall of 1998. 

The MOU, however, goes far 
beyond both the lodge and North 
Saanich to address the university’s 
operations and programs on the 
entire peninsula. 

According to Strong, the MOU 
provides a “nudge and a boost to 
UVic doing more with the munici¬ 
pality, the people and the businesses 
in the area.” Townshend called it “a 
starting point for the community 
and university.” He described 
Dunsmuir Lodge as “a treasure” and 
said that the community and 


university will “grow closer” as a 
result of the agreement. 

The MOU establishes a five- 
person District of North Saanich/ 
University of Victoria liaison com¬ 
mittee made up of two North 
Saanich councillors, two university 
representatives and a fifth member 
appointed by the committee. The 
committee will look at a range of 
matters, including: what the univer¬ 
sity can do to offer more publicly 
accessible courses and cultural 
activities at Dunsmuir and other 
venues in the area; make additional 
contributions to the quality of life 
and economic development on the 
peninsula; explore a joint-use agree¬ 
ment with the Peninsula Recreation 
DUNSMUIR ... cont’d on p . 8 


Zwicky wins Governor General’s award 


BY ROBIE LISCOMB 

A book of poems that started its 
existence as a hand-bound volume, 
each copy sewn together in response 
to an individual’s request, has won 
for its author, Dr. Jan Zwicky of the 
UVic philosophy department, the 
1999 Governor General’s Award for 
Poetry. 

Zwicky accepted the award, 
administered by the Canada Council 
for the Arts, at ceremonies in Ottawa 
on Nov. 16. 

In her acceptance speech, Zwicky 
spoke of “the importance of art for 
our cultural well-being: art is not 


merely a decorative enhancement 
of our lives, but a sign of our 
collective desire to live in the world 
fully and honestly.” 

Songs for Relinquishing the 
Earth was more formally published 
in 1998 by Brick Books in London, 
Ontario after demand outstripped 
Zwicky’s ability to sew together 
copies fast enough to keep up with 
demand. The citation accompanying 
the prize nomination describes these 
poems as exhibiting a “compelling 
and versatile intelligence, along with 
exquisitely modulated rhythms of 
feeling. Grounding her elegant 


metaphysical and aesthetic insights 
in the physicality of the natural 
world and our own sensual natures, 
Zwicky shows that poetry is the best 
manifestation of philosophy.” 

In describing her experience in 
receiving the award, Zwicky says, 
“There was a lot of media coverage. 
I’m a poet and a scholar, and I’m not 
used to the publicity. I’m very glad 
that poetry and literature were given 
such national attention and recogni¬ 
tion. The laureates were presented to 
the House of Commons where we 
were given a standing ovation. We 

ZWICKY ... cont’d on p. 8 
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Honorary degrees go to three life achievers 


What is an 
honorary 
degree? 

What do Sir Edmund Hillary, Oscar 
Peterson, Silken Laumann, Pierre 
Berton and Atom Egoyan all have in 
common? 

They’re among the 265 artists, 
scientists, educators, musicians, histori¬ 
ans, community workers, politicians, 
athletes, business leaders, civil rights 
activists, philanthropists and other 
lifetime achievers who hold an honor¬ 
ary degree from the University of 
Victoria. 

Honorary degrees have been 
awarded at UVic since its inaugural 
Convocation in 1964, and are the 
highest honour the university can give 
for distinguished achievement in 
scholarship, research, teaching, the 
creative arts and public service. 

Senate confers honorary degrees 
based on the recommendations of a 
nine-member committee on honorary 
degrees and other forms of recognition. 
That committee, in turn, bases its 
selections on nominations invited from 
UVic faculty, staff, students and alumni. 
Each year, the committee reviews 
approximately a dozen nominations and 
those that aren’t successful are put in a 
pool for future consideration. 

Honorary degrees can be related to 
an individual’s area of achievement, 
such as a doctor of music or a doctor 
of science. The most popular honorary 
degree given in Canada and the U.S. is 
a doctor of laws (LLD), which in spite 
of its legal-sounding name, is not 
related to achievement in the legal 
profession 

“An LLD implies achievement within 
a wider field, usually in the public 
sector,” explains Helen Kempster, man¬ 
ager of UVic’s ceremonies office. “Recipi¬ 
ents are individuals who best exemplify 
good citizenship through their adher¬ 
ence to, and the upholding of, the laws 
which govern society and its institu¬ 
tions.” 

After the Convocation ceremony, the 
honorary degree recipient’s relationship 
with UVic is not over. He or she be¬ 
comes a member of Convocation, and 
can participate in the governance of the 
university by electing a chancellor and 
four members of senate. Honorary de¬ 
gree recipients are also encouraged to 
attend future Convocations and remain 
active alumni of the university. 


A cosmologist, a composer and a humanitarian 
will be awarded honorary degrees at the 
University of Victoria’s 55th Convocation on 
Saturday, Nov. 27. 

Dr. Werner Israel, John Beckwith and 
Clifford Chadderton will share the spotlight 
with more than 1,200 new graduates at the 
three ceremonies, which take place at 9 a.m., 
12:30 p.m. and 3:30 p.m. in the University 
Centre Farquhar Auditorium. 

The three honorary degree designates (by 
ceremony): 

• Dr. Werner Israel, an adjunct professor in 
UVic’s department of physics and astronomy, 
is one of the world’s foremost scientists in the 
field of cosmology and is credited with 
defining the physics and mathematical theory 
of black holes. Israel earned his PhD from 


BY ROBIE LISCOMB 

Last year, when Sarah Hunt spoke at the first 
annual UVic Aboriginal Students’ Symposium 
about her honours thesis project in women’s 
studies, both she and members of the audience 
had tears in their eyes. 

For her thesis, she worked on issues of 
violence against aboriginal women working 
in the sex trade in Vancouver’s downtown 
East side, and after her talk, several women 
came up to her in tears to tell her about 
their relatives who were working the streets. 

“This really underscored for me the value 
of what I was doing,” says Hunt, a member of 
the Kwagiulth First Nation who receives her 
honours BA in women’s studies this weekend. 

“Sarah is an outstanding student academi¬ 
cally,” says women’s studies chair Dr. Christine 
St. Peter. “But what really distinguishes her 
are her intense desire to become a good writer 
and to put that skill/gift to use for First 
Nations people, and her very generous contri- 


Trinity College in Ireland, came to Canada in 
1958, and for many years was a professor in 
the department of physics at the University of 
Alberta. He is the winner of numerous inter¬ 
national honors, and is a member of the Royal 
Society of Canada and the Order of Canada. 
Israel receives an honorary doctor of science 
degree at the 9 a.m. ceremony. 

• John Beckwith, a native Victorian, is 
one of Canada’s most prolific composers, as 
well as an educator, pianist, and former 
music reviewer for the Toronto Star. He was 
a music professor at the University of To¬ 
ronto from 1952 until his retirement in 1990, 
and has composed more than 100 works, 
including a string quartet, music for piano 
and several operas. His commitment to the 
promotion of Canadian music has earned him 


bution of time and effort to many activities, 
groups and individuals.” 

During her first year at UVic, Hunt took a 
wide variety of courses, but it was the intro¬ 
ductory women’s studies course that seemed 
to offer what she was looking for. 

“Writing is my passion and I’m very 
academically driven. I felt that women’s 
studies offered the potential to explore the 
issues important to me. It helped me put my 
life experiences in a theoretical context that 
made sense.” 

Her honours topic sprang from a paper she 
wrote last year in a course on poverty, patriar¬ 
chy and prostitution taught by Dr. Jyoti 
Sanghera. “I was amazed at the lack of writing 
about aboriginal women in the sex trades,” 
says Hunt. 

Her thesis drew upon two years of work 
with the Downtown East Side Women’s 
Centre, planning and organizing the annual 
Valentine’s day march to honour women— 


many honours, including Composer of the 
Year from the Canadian Music Council. 
Beckwith receives an honorary doctor of 
music degree at the 12:30 p.m. ceremony. 

• Clifford Chadderton, known as “Mr. 
Veteran” to thousands of veterans across the 
country, Chadderton has been the CEO of the 
War Amps of Canada since 1965. His own 
experiences as a war amputee led to a 
lifelong commitment to veteran, amputee and 
rehabilitation causes. Under his leadership, 
the War Amps has extended assistance and 
support to civilian and child amputees and 
launched a number of innovative commu¬ 
nity-based programs to help young amputees 
and their families across Canada. Chadderton 
receives an honorary doctor of laws degree 
at the 3:30 p.m. ceremony. 


mostly aboriginal street-involved women— 
who have died violent deaths in the area. In 
her thesis, she examines how stereotypes 
around aboriginal women’s sexuality have 
been used historically as a tool to 
disempower aboriginal people. She investi¬ 
gates the reality of poverty and other condi¬ 
tions that lead aboriginal women onto the 
street, and explores efforts to address these 
conditions. 

Hunt intends to return to university and 
pursue graduate studies, but first she wants 
to put her new skills to work in the commu- 

HUNT ... conVd on p. 7 
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LIFE IS A MARATHON: 

WHY DO IT WITHOUT TRAINING? 


UVic Bookstore 



Vice-regal tour 

UVic geography professor Dr. David Chuenyan Lai, left, was the tour guide on Nov. 18 when Canada's new 
Governor General Adrienne Clarkson visited Victoria's Chinese Cemetary at Harling Point Established in 
1903, the cemetery was Canada's first Chinese burial ground laid out according to the traditional princi¬ 
ples of feng shui and is designated a National Historic Site. Lai, a driving force behind the preservation 
and restoration ofVictoria's Chinatown, explained the significance of the cemetery's altar and site to the 
vice-regal entourage. The burial ground was originally chosen because the Chinese were ostracized from 
other burial sites in the region. Those in attendance included Victoria mayor-elect Alan Lowe, second from 
left, and Paul Chan, second from right, president of the Chinese Consolidated Benevolent Association. 


First campus strike — cold, 
wet and three hours long 


UVic experienced the first strike in 
its 36-year history on a cold and 
wet Nov. 24. It was three hours 
long. 

Picket lines went up on campus 
at 7 a.m. as the nearly 1,000 
members of CUPE locals 917 and 
951 hit the bricks to draw atten¬ 
tion to their contract negotiations. 
The two locals represent inside 
clerical, trades, food service and 
child care workers. The lines came 
down at 10 a.m., allowing a Victo¬ 
ria Symphony educational concert 
for elementary school students to 
proceed. 

CUPE spokesperson and local 


951 president Doug Sprenger says 
he was pleased with the turnout. 
“We made our point directly and 
boldly that the province and the 
university need to bring bargain¬ 
ing to a conclusion before Christ¬ 
mas. The members were behind us, 
and we were pleased to be joined 
on the picket lines by students, 
members of the PEA [Professional 
Employees’ Association], faculty 
and members of the public.” CUPE 
had served the university with 72 
hours strike notice Nov. 19. 

UVic spokesperson Bruce 
Kilpatrick says the university was 
disappointed that the union 


decided to strike. “We’d have liked 
the energy to be directed toward 
ongoing discussions between the 
provincial government, CUPE and 
the University Public Sector 
Employers Association. We’re 
hoping that the broad solutions 
for the university sector that *we 
need in order to reach an agree¬ 
ment at UVic will emerge from 
these talks. The university has 
tabled significant proposals on 
nearly all of the union’s major 
issues — pensions, job security, 
and long term disability— and 
there’s not a lot more we can do 
locally.” 


The UVic Employee & Family 

Assistance Program (EFAP) 
is a counselling service available 

FREE OF CHARGE to UVic 
employees & eligible dependants. 

Counselling is completely 
CONFIDENTIAL and available at 
several OFF-CAMPUS locations 

WHO IS ELIGIBLE? 

• All regular/continuing employees 

• All temporary/visiting/sessional 
employees appointed for a 
minimum of 3 months at 0.5 FTE 
or more (including grant & 
agency employees) 

• Dependant family members 
anywhere in Canada 

Call UVic's service provider 


INTERLOCK 

727-2861 

1-888-227-7897 



8:30-5, M, T, Th, Fr Finnertys 

8:30-7, Wed. 7:30-7, M-F 

11-5, Sat. 11 *5$,S 


I 



Doubles i 
Coupon! 


*An extra set of prints 
("doubles") for only 99* on a 
roll of 24 exp. film, plus the 
regular cost of film developing 
and printing. 

(doubles $1.49 for 36 exp. roll) 



Financial independence and worry-free 
retirement are important to me. I would like to 
find out more about: 


□ 


Please send me a special report on: “Everythingyou always 
wanted to know about mutual funds but were afraid (or didn't 
know) to ask" 


□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 


A second opinion on the risk and growth potential of my 
investment portfolio 

Wealth creation strategies 
Wealth protection services 
Managed money ($100,000 and up) 

Private clients ($500,000 and up) 


Name: _ 

Address: ____ 
Postal Code: 


Please send, e-mail, fax or call: 

MG Wealth Management Counsel Inc. 

FPC Investments Inc. 

Suite 100, 1595 McKenzie Ave. Phone: 721-2896 

Victoria, B.C., V8N 1A4 Fax: 721-2876 

E-mail: findoc@islandnet.com Toll-free 1-877-721-9986 



CADBORO BAY 
INSURANCE 
AGENCY LTD. 


Local and imported gifts 
Beautiful silver jewellery 
Incense and candles 
Aromatherapy 

Gifts and cards 
for all occasions 

3828 Cadboro Bay Road 

(250) 472-1712 


Brian W. Harriott 

PERSONAL 
HOME & TENANT 
AUTOMOBILE 

3830 Cadboro Bay Road 
Telephone (250) 477-1355 
Fax (250) 477-1357 


PREMIUM BULK H FOOD 


3831 Cadboro 
Bay Rd. 

Phone: 477-6831 
Open 7 days a week 


Get off campus 
(sfcomeondowi 


Sunday Buffet Brunch 

11 AM - 2 PM 

Best Sunday Brunch (in Cadboro Bay) 


Cadboro Bay's Neighbourhood Pub 
Reservations phone 477-2688 2581 Penrhyn St. 
Fax 477-2678for daily specials 


Plenty of FREE Parking Owner Operated Businesses Helpful Personal Service Relaxed Community Atmosphere 


Cold Beer Off Sales until 8 pm everyday 




Pop into Pepper's for 


FOODS 

3829 Cadboro Bay Road 

477-6513 

Locally Owned and Operated 


Wide selection of farm fresh produce 
Meats: custom cut for your special 
occasion 

Supper in an instant from our extensive 
Deli selections 

All your grocery requirements 
Friendly helpful staff to assist 


STORE HOURS 

Mon-Fri 8am-9pm 
Saturday 8am-7:30pm 
Sunday 9am-7:30pm 

Interac 


CADBORO BAY 

11 Pharmacy 
477-2131 


• Prescriptions 

(we accept student extended Medical Card) 

• Drugs and Sundries 

• Cards and Gifts 

• Telephone Cards 

• Films and Photo service 

• Photocopying/Fax Service 

• Full Service Post Office 

Open Mon-Sat 9-6 pm; Sun 12-5 pm 
3825 Cadboro Bay Road 



CADBORO BAY 
VETERINARY CLINIC 

BRISTOL 


Dr. Patrick Benloulou 

TOWN 


DM. M.R.C.V.S.IUK) B.V.Sc.(SA) 

I: 


ffijl 

Student Discount 


Unisex Hair Fashions 



Professional Retail Centre 


Ph: (250) 477-9061 Fx: (250) 477-9067 

2592 Sinclair Road 


2561 Sinclair Rd, Cadboro Bay, BC V8N1B7 

477-3098 
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British Columbia Legislative 
Internship Program 


around the ring 


Purpose 

To provide recent university graduates with an 
interest in public affairs an opportunity to 
supplement their academic insights of the legislative 
process with practical legislative and administrative 
experience. 

Who is eligible? 

Students who have received a degree from a B.C. 
university by the program commencement date. 

8 interns will be selected for the 2001 program. 

Location 

Parliament Buildings, Victoria, British Columbia 

When 

January through June 2001 

Stipend 

$10,500 for 6 months (under review). 

Application deadline 

Friday, January 28, 2000, 4:00 p.m. 

How to apply 

Program applications are available from the political 
science departments and the Student Employment 
Centres on campus at the University of Victoria, 
Simon Fraser University and the University of British 
Columbia. They are also available from the Assembly 
Services Office located at 431 Menzies Street, 
Victoria, British Columbia, V8V 1X4 

For further information on the program, 
please call 250-953-4645 

BRITISH COLUMBIA 
LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 


• 

Institutional analysis releases fall enrolment stats 

Nearly 17,000 students are attending classes at UVic this fall according to the Nov. 1 enrolment figures released by in¬ 
stitutional analysis. By headcount, a total of 16,996 students are enrolled at the university - 14,984 undergraduates 
and 2,012 graduates. Of those, 9,524 undergraduate students attend full-time, along with 1,756 full-time graduate stu¬ 
dents. There are 5,460 part-time undergraduate students compared to 256 part-time graduate students. These figures 
translate to a total of 12,275 full-time equivalent (FTE) students on campus for the winter session (10,472 under¬ 
graduate FTEs and 1,804 graduate FTEs). 

Facsimile Gutenberg Bible on display 

Rarely do we get a chance to lay eyes on the first book in the Western world printed in moveable type. On display 
until Christmas just outside UVic special collections in UVic’s McPherson Library is the next best thing - a painstak¬ 
ingly accurate facsimile edition of the 1456,42-line Bible printed by Johannes Gutenberg, the most influential person 
of the millennium. According to hundreds of journalists, scholars and political leaders polled by the Arts and Enter¬ 
tainment network Biography program, Gutenberg is the person who has done the most to shape our world today. 
The facsimile Bible, published in three volumes by Brussel & Brussel, N.Y. in 1968, was donated to UVic in 1994 by 
university benefactors Dr. Bruce and Dorothy Brown. The Gutenberg Bible facsimile is available for viewing during 
regular library hours. 

Going once, going twice... 

Graduate students, faculty and staff of the engineering faculty’s computer science department hope to repeat the 
success of the Christmas auction they staged last year when they gather Dec. 2 for a potluck dinner and charity 
fundraiser. The department raised $1,300 in 1998 to support a family in need with a gifts and non-perishable food 
items. The balance of funds remaining was donated to the United Way. 

Exhibition features “All Our Daughters” 

Until Christmas, the Wilfrid Johns Gallery in the MacLaurin Building is presenting “All Our Daughters,” an exhibition 
of life-sized portraits of adolescent women by Nicola Wheston, accompanied by texts drawn from interviews with 
the women by Elizabeth Courtney. The exhibition is part of a larger project that will include Wheston’s paintings of 
40 adolescent women from across B.C. and a sound environment incorporating the voices of the portrait subjects 
telling of events and experiences that have shaped them. “This exhibit speaks to us of the strengths and 
vulnerabilities at this stage in the development of our young women, and proffers a unique form of communication 
between the artists, their subjects and the viewer that we would do well to attend to,” says Helen Smith (curriculum 
and instruction). 

Phoenix goes Christmas Crackers 

To get you in the Christmas spirit, on Dec. 2 at 7 p.m. the Phoenix Theatre is presenting one performance only of 
Christmas Crackers, an evening of music, song and dance with a Yuletide theme. Phoenix students and technical 
support staff have made forays into the props and costume stocks and will employ some of the theatre’s magical use 
of sound, lights and special effects. Carollers, hot roasting chestnuts, door prizes and a dessert buffet will add more 
sparkle. Tickets are $35 (a $25 tax receipt issued) and proceeds will go toward the Katherine and Murray Edwards 
Student Award. Call 721-8000 for reservations. 


IN MEMORIAM 


Please support The Ring advertisers 
... they support your newspaper 



March 14, 2000 ^ 

jfr Robson Square Conference Centre ^ 

“V" Vancouver, BC ** 

Come for an hour w come for the day 

The ASI Exchange is the one-day event for BC's high 
technology community. Over 1,700 participants will be 
there to discover BC’s leading-edge technology, view 200 
industry and university displays, attend seminars, generate 
ideas, insights, contracts and business/research 
collaborations. 

Who is going to be there? 

• faculty ” high tech companies 

• graduate students • support organizations 

• undergraduate students • investors 


How much does it cost? 

• Free admission 

• Free seminar opportunities 

• Free poster & display space 

• Free to submit your profile for the Academic 
Research Directory 

To find out how you can participate, get registered and 
be included in this year’s Academic Research Directory, 
visit ASI’s website: 

www.asi.bc.ca/ asi/ exchange 

or contact the following for an event information package: 

Lisa Welbourn LACIR 

BC Advanced Systems Institute (ASI) University of Victoria 
1-800-501-3388 (toll free) (250) 721-7297 

lisa@asi.bc.ca lacir@csr.uvic.ca 


UVic school of music professor emeritus, Richard (Dick) Ely died Nov. 17 at the age of 65. 

Ely was born in Missoula, Montana and studied French horn at the University of Montana, later earning his 
master’s degree from the University of Illinois. He was a member of the Denver and Dallas symphonies before he 
and his wife, harpist Kathryn Ely, came to Canada in 1970 to join the Victoria Symphony. Soon afterwards, Ely 
began teaching at UVic, which he continued even after his retirement this summer. 

Family, colleagues, students and friends filled the school of music’s recital hall for a remembrance service Nov. 
22. Long-time friend and fellow founding member of the Pacific Wind Quintet, Prof. Lanny Pollet, remarked upon 
Ely's life, artistry and teaching. “His symphonic playing was luminous. In chamber music, and for that matter in 
any context, he was known and respected for his artistry and for being the sheer embodiment of musical experi¬ 
ence,” Pollet said. “(He) had high ideals and was a teacher who looked out for the best interests of his students 
and of music students as a whole.” 

Many of the talented students attracted to the school came specifically to study with Ely. He published a 
rhythm study book for all instruments, Accuracy in Rhythm, and made recordings for CBC Radio, Dutch National 
Radio, and Radio Suisse Romande. 

He is survived by Kathryn and daughter Elizabeth. Donations in his memory may be made to the Sea Shepherd 
Conservation Society, P.0. Box 48446, Vancouver, B.C., V7X 1A2. 
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PRE-CHRISTMAS # 

ALE #■ 




* ONE DAY ONLY 

#• WEDNESDAY, DEC. 1st 
# 8:30 AM - 7:00 PM 

w 
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OFF 



W 


ALMOST EVERYTHING" 

AN EXTRA 5% OFF FOR UVIC 
BOOK CLUB MEMBERS 

9 Does not include textbooks, special orders, magazines, 
stamps, photo-finishing, calculators, or Finnerty Express 

Tflo^e tk an a bookstore . . . 


UVic Bookstore 
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w 



w 


# * 


721-8311 


HTTP://WEB.UVIC.CA/BOOKSTORE/ 


OPEN 8:30- 5:00 WEEKDAYS 
8:30- 7:00 WEDNESDAY 
11-5 SATURDAY - 
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Anatomy of a Donation 


Psychology and 
physical education 
departments receive 
"stunning" models of 
brain sections 


C arlton Smith is dedi¬ 
cating his retirement 
years to grey matter— 
specifically, construc¬ 
tion of models of the human 
brain. 

An unusual pastime? May¬ 
be, but the University of To¬ 
ronto professor emeritus is do¬ 
ing it for a good cause: he 
donates the brains to Canadi¬ 
an schools to help students 
studying the human nervous 
system. 

The University of Victoria 
students are among the recent 
beneficiaries of Smith’s talents 
and generosity. He has donat¬ 
ed 22 brain models of differ¬ 
ent sections of the brain— four 
to the school of physical edu¬ 
cation and 18 to the depart¬ 
ment of psychology. 

Dr. Catherine Mateer, direc¬ 
tor of clinical training in the 
department of psychology, 
calls the set of models “stun¬ 
ning. Students need to gain an 


understanding of how the 
brain structures are organized 
and linked,” said Mateer. “It’s 
hard to get that information 
for them because there is no 
medical school nearby.” 

Smith taught in the Uni¬ 
versity of Toronto department 
of anatomy from 1937 until 
1976. He creates and donates 
his model brains in the name 
of his late wife, Marguerite 
Harland Smith, a physiother¬ 
apist who taught anatomy 
part time at the University of 
Toronto during the same 
period as he did. 

“My wife and I were both 
interested in working with our 
hands, in anatomy and in 
teaching,” said Smith. “She also 
had an artistic gift, so paint¬ 
ing and modelling were pleas¬ 
ures we indulged in.” 

Catharine McLeod, develop¬ 
ment and external relations 
officer for the faculty of edu¬ 
cation, first met with Smith to 



Brainpower: Human anatomy students Jadyn McPhadden and Neil Ready hold two of 22 models of the human 
brain donated to UVic by retired University of Toronto professor, Dr. Carlton Smith. Each of the models repre¬ 
sents a specific segment of the brain, aiding the study of the structures and linkages within the nervous system. 


See Model Brains ... page 4 


Sisters' $500,000 Gift Will Help Generations of Students 



T hey were two sisters 
who spent their lives 
together in Victoria 
and were known 
among friends for always help¬ 
ing others. They’ve left a gift 
that will help hundreds of stu¬ 
dents at the University of Vic¬ 
toria for years to come. 

Elsa Fagerberg, who passed 
away this February only a year 
after her sister, Clara, left a 
bequest of more than $500,000 
to the university. The legacy 
establishes the “Elsa and Clara 
Fagerberg Endowment Fund” 
for scholarships and bursaries. 
Erik and Florence Davis, long¬ 
time friends of the Fagerberg 
sisters and executors of Elsa 
Fagerberg’s will, presented the 
initial cheque in the sisters’ 
names this October. 

Florence Davis says the 
Fagerberg sisters originally be¬ 
came interested in UVic, and in 
UVic scholarships, because her 
son Michael was attending UVic 
and receiving scholarships. 

“Both of the women were so 
pleased that he was at UVic and 
received scholarships,” she says. 

◄ Clara and Elsa 
Fagerberg. 


“They were very proud of our 
kids.” 

Kayla Stevenson, director of 
development and gift planning 
for UVic, says this kind of sup¬ 
port for student scholarships 
and bursaries is crucial, both 
for helping students in finan¬ 
cial need and rewarding scho¬ 
lastic achievement. 

“A lot of students don’t have 
the money to finish school. 
Bursaries often enable them to 
stay in school and keep the 
flow of education going, instead 
of having to drop out for a year 
and work” she says. “Scholar¬ 
ships, on the other hand, are a 
recognition of scholastic abili¬ 
ty and hard work. It’s a really 
important thing to reward stu¬ 
dents for their accomplish¬ 
ments.” 

In a typical year, UVic stu¬ 
dents will receive scholarships 
and bursaries totalling $2 mil¬ 
lion, but this barely touches the 
need for student awards. 

The Davis family and the 
Fagerberg family had been 
good friends since the 1940s, 
when they met through the 


Victoria Swedish Club. 

“They spent every Christmas 
and every birthday with our 
family,” says Davis. 

The Fagerbergs were a pio¬ 
neering family in the Saanich 
area of Victoria. The family 
moved from Winnipeg to 
Wilkinson Road in Victoria in 
1912. Both Clara and Elsa at¬ 
tended Strawberry Vale School, 
Victoria High and then Sprott- 
Shaw Business School. 

“They saw the university 
when it was an army camp,” 
says Davis. 

The Fagerberg sisters were 
very proud of their Swedish 
heritage. They could both read 
and write Swedish, and they 
made two trips to Sweden to 
visit cousins. They were also 
proud of their father Oscar, 
who was an artist. He had at¬ 
tended art school in Chicago, 
and won several prizes for his 
work. He died when the girls 
were very young, so Clara and 
their brother George had to go 
to work to help pay for Elsa’s 
upbringing and education. 

Elsa Fagerberg lived in the 

See Sisters' Gift... page 2 
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Where Law and 
Native Tradition Meet 


u 


It is extremely important that 
aboriginal law students have 
the opportunity to interact with 
each other and with the justice 
system. 59 


K awaskimhon” means 
“speaking with know¬ 
ledge” in Cree, and 
that’s exactly what 
aboriginal law students from 
across the country learn to do 
at the annual Kawaskimhon 
Moot. 

The University of Victoria’s 
faculty of law has been send¬ 
ing teams of students to the 
moot, a legal debating compe¬ 
tition that focuses on aborigi¬ 
nal rights, since 1996. Now, a 
generous donation from the 
Hon. Thomas A. Dohm, Q.C., a 
former B.C. Supreme Court Jus¬ 
tice and a Member of the Or¬ 
der of Canada, will ensure the 
future attendance of UVic stu¬ 
dents at the competition. 

“It is extremely important 
that aboriginal law students 
have the opportunity to inter¬ 
act with each other and with 
the justice system,” says Dohm. 

The moot, which takes place 
in a different Canadian city 
each year, originated at the 
University of Toronto. This 
spring, UVic will send a team 
to Windsor, Ontario to compete. 

“Having someone who 
funds this means that we’re 
not constrained each year by 
having to decide whether we’ll 


participate,” says UVic law pro¬ 
fessor Heather Raven, who co¬ 
ordinates UVic’s Kawaskimhon 
team each year. 

The Kawaskimhon Moot is 
designed to respect and incor¬ 
porate aboriginal values and 
traditions in dispute resolution. 
It gives participants a chance 
to hone their advocacy skills, 
as well as to meet and share 
their experiences. 

“The moot is designed to 
increase the legal, oral and 
written advocacy skills of abo¬ 
riginal students,” says Raven. 

For Victoria lawyer Maxine 
Matilpi, who attended the moot 
twice while studying law at 
UVic, the best part of the moot 
was meeting the other students. 

“There is only a handful of 
aboriginal students at each 
law school,” Matilpi says. “At 
the moot we were able to 


share our experiences in a safe 
environment and celebrate 
each other.” 

The Kawaskimhon Moot is 
similar to a normal moot in its 
basic structure: the teams are 
presented with a legal problem 
prior to debate. They must re¬ 
search the problem and submit 
written documents outlining 
their arguments in advance, 
then make oral presentations 
at the moot. 

“A moot is like a pretend 
court case,” says Raven. How¬ 
ever, the Kawaskimhon Moot is 
unique in several ways. 

Where at a standard moot, 
a panel of judges would award 
a prize to one team, at the Ka¬ 
waskimhon Moot there are no 
prizes or winners. Instead, 
after the oral arguments the 
participants come into a 
circle and attempt to reach a 


consensus on how best to 
define the problem, and pos¬ 
sible solutions. A panel of judg¬ 
es, which doesn’t necessarily 
include court judges, helps to 
facilitate this process. 

“We’ve used [court] judges, 
Navaho peacemakers and 
elders,” says Raven. “Our judges 
don’t make a judgment. They 
help work toward consensus.” 

Kawaskimhon Moot partici¬ 
pants always debate aboriginal 
rights issues — real cases that 
have come before a court or the 
Indian Claims Commission. 

“No other program of this 
kind deals with aboriginal 
issues,” says Raven. 

Matilpi says she recom¬ 
mends the Kawaskimhon Moot 
because the intense workload 
and advocacy experience helps 
prepare students for the real 
world of practicing law. She 
also recommends the moot be¬ 
cause it makes use of tradition¬ 
al aboriginal protocols, instead 
of standard court protocols. 

“I think law school is really 
a foreign environment for a lot 
of aboriginal students,” she 
says. “So much of what we 
learn doesn’t relate to what we 
know and what we’ve been 
taught.” ■ 


New Corporate Law Scholarship Established 


H alf of the 125 lawyers 
at Vancouver-based 
law firm Russell and 
DuMoulin practise 
corporate law. That means the 
firm has an interest in sup¬ 
porting programs that turn out 
good corporate lawyers. 

And UVic has just such a 
program. Russell and DuMou¬ 
lin has agreed to provide 
$35,000 over the next five 
years to endow an entrance 
scholarship for the new UVic 
concurrent Bachelor of Laws 
and Master’s in Business 
Administration Program 
(LLB/MBA). 

“In view of the fact that so 
many of our lawyers practise 
corporate law, we think it’s 


worthwhile to support a pro¬ 
gram that helps develop strong 
corporate lawyers,” said Bruce 
Grist, chair of the firm’s stu¬ 
dent and employment commit¬ 
tee. “We’re interested in devel¬ 


oping the best quality students 
to become our lawyers.” 

Five applicants are accept¬ 
ed into the LLB/MBA program 
each year. Students must ap¬ 
ply and be accepted to both 


the faculty of law and the fac¬ 
ulty of business to participate 
in the program. Separately, the 
two degrees usually require 
five years of study, but the 
concurrent degree program 
can be completed in four years. 

Russell and DuMoulin was 
established in 1889 and is one 
of the oldest law firms in the 
province. It has been support¬ 
ing the UVic law faculty since 
1982 through a variety of 
scholarships. The firm has also 
provided constant financial 
support for the school’s Gale 
Moot team. 

“We think UVic has a very 
good law school,” said Grist. 
“We hire a number of UVic stu¬ 
dents as articling students and 
as associates at our firm.” ■ 



Students 
Helping Students 

For student teachers, the curriculum laboratory is 
vital to their education studies. 

That’s why the UVic Education Students’ Association 
(EDSA) has given $1,000 each year to the curriculum 
laboratory for three years running. The curriculum lab 
is a special branch of the main UVic library, housing 
teaching materials and education-related resources. 

“The lab is specific to our faculty,” says EDSA president 
Kristine Gartrell. “We thought we would put money 
toward something we all use.” 

EDSA director at large Mark Brown says the lab is 
crucial for education students, and is constantly being 
used. “We’re always in the lab looking for new materials.” 
EDSA’s most recent donation went toward replacing an 
old video camera. In the past, EDSA support has helped 
create a leased videotape library. 

Education librarian Don Hamilton thinks it’s 
important that education students have a stake in the 
facility: “It’s a great support for our needs,” he says. “It’s 
very difficult to fund equipment from our regular 
budget.” 

According to Gartrell, EDSA plans to make another 
donation this year, likely to be earmarked for new 
software or a computer. 

I ; v; ' 

Did you know?... 

■ From October 1998 to September 1999 over $1.4 million was 
awarded to 933 students in the form of 1269 scholarships. 

■ UVic’s entrepreneurship program — faculty of business — has 
recently won first place in a prestigious international competi¬ 
tion. Last year’s winner was Stanford University. 

■ Six UVic faculty members have been elected as 1999 Fellows 
in the Royal Society of Canada, the most scholars selected from 
any of the province’s universities. Membership in the society is 
considered the highest Canadian accolade for a senior academic. 

■ UVic alumni have 73 branch contacts world-wide. 

■ The McPherson Library is named after Thomas Shanks 
McPherson, the university’s first major benefactor who left a 
bequest of $2,250,000. 


Sisters' Gift 


... continued from page 1 


house that her father built in Saanich from the time she was 
born until she died. Neither of the sisters ever married or moved 
away, and at the end of their lives they had no living relatives 
nearby. They spent their time with a small circle of friends, and 
enjoyed gardening. 

The sisters particularly enjoyed car trips and camping. They 
travelled all over the U.S. and Canada, and loved attending the 
Rose Parade in Pasadena. Davis recalls that Elsa, who was 
younger than Clara, never took the driver’s seat. 

“Elsa would always say, ‘Clara’s the pilot and I’m the 
navigator.’” ■ 


ICBC's health information science scholarship 

Health Sense 


nsurance companies rely heavily on health care data. 
Knowing the best options can improve injury recovery 
time and save money. 

That’s why the Insurance Corporation of B.C. has been 
supporting UVic students of health information science with 
annual scholarships for more than 10 years. This year, the 
$5,000 scholarship went to undergraduate student Elaine 
Dare for her high academic standing. 

“The scholarship supports a program we have a com¬ 
mon interest in,” says Steve Comberbach, ICBC’s manager of 
rehabilitation services. “This field is a large part of where 
medical care is going in the future.” 

Health information science is the study of how health 
data is collected, stored and communicated. The mission of 
the UVic school of health information science, which of¬ 
fers an undergraduate and a graduate program, is to im¬ 
prove health care delivery through the use of information 
technology. 

“ICBC is one of the most intensive users of health infor¬ 
mation,” says health information science professor Gerhard 


Brauer, who helped set up the scholarship in 1989. “They 
have vast experience with the use of information technol¬ 
ogy and health." 

One of ICBC’s most recent health information projects is a 
cutting-edge database program that allows the corporation 
to predict what the best recovery program will be for every 
injured person, based on such factors as age, gender, type of 
injury and geographical location. ICBC is developing the da¬ 
tabase in partnership with the department of psychology 
and the school of health information science at UVic. 

“It allows us to chart how a person is doing over time 
against all the other variables in our system,” says Comber¬ 
bach. “We get better results in terms of recovery for injured 
people and save money. It’s win-win.” 

Brauer said he thinks the scholarship is important be¬ 
cause it allows a corporation to take part in the success of 
students it may hire one day as employees. 

“It establishes a link between the community and the 
school,” he says. “They can be involved in the efforts of the 
university to train highly qualified employees.” ■ 


Where the grads go 

■ UVic health information science grads 
work as systems and project analysts, systems 
consultants, research assistants, planning an¬ 
alysts, systems support staff, trainers and cli¬ 
ent account representatives. 

■ The school has 257 alumni, 75 per cent of 
whom are working in B.C. 

■ 40 per cent of alumni work in management 
consulting firms, software houses, or compu¬ 
ter hardware firms. 

■ Another 40 per cent work in government 
departments and community health agencies, 
while about 20 per cent work in hospitals and 
extended care facilities. 
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University Women's Club: 
Supporting Students Since 1917 


T he University Women’s 
Club of Victoria award¬ 
ed its first bursary in 
1917: $35 to help a Dun¬ 
can farm girl attend UBC. Eve¬ 
ry year since (with the excep¬ 
tion of 1918), the club has leant 
its support to young women in 
post-secondary studies. 

The list of scholarships has 
grown. Now, on an annual ba¬ 
sis, the 300 members of the Uni¬ 
versity Women’s Club support 
seven scholarships, a graduate 
scholarship and one bursary for 
University of Victoria students. 

One such scholarship is 
named for UVic visual arts pro¬ 
fessor emeritus Pat Martin- 


Bates who delights in meeting 
the recipients at the club’s an¬ 
nual scholarship luncheon. 
“What can one say? It’s just so 
delightful to meet them...to sit 
together and talk about their 
plans. They say they’re thrilled 
to meet me but I’m the one 
thrilled to meet them!” 

This year’s recipient of the 
Pat Martin-Bates scholarship is 
visual arts student Melissa 
Cowper-Smith. 

All of the club’s scholarships 
and bursaries have an $850 val¬ 
ue, except for a $5,000 dollar 
scholarship for a woman pur¬ 
suing her masters in business 
administration. Other awards 


are designated for students in 
arts and science, music, educa¬ 
tion, law, nursing, and a bursa¬ 
ry for a mature student return¬ 
ing to university after a break 
of five years or more. 

The Martin-Bates scholar¬ 
ship was established after the 
club’s fund raising efforts in 
support of construction of the 
UVic Interfaith Chapel exceed¬ 
ed the target. Martin-Bates had 
donated her Emily Carr series 
for the auction and the excess 
proceeds were designated for 
the scholarship. 

Martin-Bates’ involvement 
with the club has included giv¬ 
ing talks, the titles of which 


reflect her lively spirit — “The 
Itch to Etch” and “Pardon Me, 
My Brains are Showing” are 
prime examples. 

The club’s scholarship and 
bursary society chair, Eileen 
Lingwood, notes that the club 
— affiliated with 148 other Uni¬ 
versity Women’s clubs world¬ 
wide — is as diverse as its mem¬ 
bership. Monthly study groups 
touch on subjects ranging from 
books and investing to protect¬ 
ing children from abuse. At the 
national level, the clubs research 
issues, pass resolutions and take 
their positions to appropriate 
government ministers and 
departments. ■ 


Motorola Encourages 
Opportunities in High-tech 


T he fast growth of B.C.’s 
high-tech sector 
brings the question: 
Where will the people 
come from to fill the career 
opportunities? 

Motorola Wireless Commu¬ 
nications — with its Vancou¬ 
ver work-force of 200 employ¬ 
ees — sees UVic and B.C.’s other 
post-secondary institutions as 
“fabulous opportunities” for 
partnership in research and 
development, co-op education 
and, recruitment. 

It’s important enough for 
Motorola, through the 
Motorola Foundation, to estab¬ 
lish a generous new scholar¬ 
ship for UVic engineering co¬ 
op students along with grants 
to two key components of the 
faculty. 

The new “Motorola Wireless 
Communications Scholarship” 
approved by the UVic Senate 
in October provides $3445 to 


a female student entering 
second, third or fourth year 
electrical and computer engi¬ 
neering or computer science 
studies. 

The company has also pro¬ 
vided $7,500 to Science Venture, 
the popular science and engi¬ 
neering summer program 
organized by UVic engineering 
students for kids in grades 
three through nine. 

Additionally, Motorola has 
granted $7,500 to the engineer¬ 
ing co-op program, which 
currently has 252 students 


placed in work terms in B.C. 
and abroad. 

Kirsten Bews of Motorola’s 
human resources department 
says the support to UVic is in 
step with a company objective 
of encourage young people to 
think about engineering in 
theiracademic and career 
planning. 

“We want students and 
young people to make in¬ 
formed career decisions,” says 
Bews. “Women are under¬ 
represented in engineering so 
we want to let them know at 


an early age about opportu¬ 
nities that exist in program¬ 
ming, information technology, 
hardware and software devel¬ 
opment.” 

Motorola also places a 
big emphasis on co-op: it takes 
in over 30 university co-op 
placements every year and 
it doesn’t hire university 
graduates who have not par¬ 
ticipated in co-op, a reflection 
of the company’s desire to 
narrow the gap between the 
classroom and the work¬ 
place. ■ 


u We want students and young people to make 
informed career decisions. Women are under¬ 
represented in engineering so we want to let 
them know at an early age about opportunities * * 
that exist. * ■ 



LEAVE A LEGACY 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 

Leave a Legacy 
promotes gift 
planning 

Canadians are very generous people. Annually, we 
donate $4.51 billion to the charitable organizations of 
our choice. These organizations provide essential 
services ranging from education to arts preservation, 
disaster relief to health research. However of all this 
donated money, only about three per cent is donated 
through bequests. 

Leave a Legacy is a nation-wide campaign to help 
educate people from all walks of life about 
opportunities to plan an estate gift to the charity of 
our choice. 

Those who are able to give generously during a 
lifetime, and those who have been unable to make 
lifetime gifts, can discover ways to make major 
contributions through thoughtful, well-planned wills 
and other gift techniques. 

With foresight, dedication and a little planning, 
we can make a lasting difference. 

Gifts may take the form of money, property, 
investments or a portion of an estate. Gifts can be 
given simply as a thank you to a cherished 
organization, or to ensure the continued vitality of 
the community for generations to come. 

Tax benefits may be derived from these gifts. A 
lawyer, accountant or financial advisor can help 
determine the type of gift that is right for each 
individual. 

The University of Victoria is joining scores of other 
Canadian not-for-profit organizations by taking the 
lead in promoting the Leave a Legacy educational 
campaign. 

For more information about the campaign, or how 
you can include the University of Victoria in your 
estate plan, contact Marilyn Montgomery in the office 
of development and gift planning at 721-762 or email 
devdonor@uvicxa. ■ 



Legacy of a Prospector 


A lmost 50 years ago, 
the world was hun¬ 
gry for uranium 
that could fuel a 
developing atomic industry. In 
1952, Franc Joubin (VC ’32), 
backed by mining promoter 
Joseph Hirshhorn, headed into 
the bush of northern Ontario 
where he would discover the 
richest known uranium depos¬ 
its in the world, near Elliott 
Lake. 

Joubin’s discovery made him 
and Hirshhorn famous, and 
made Elliott Lake a boomtown. 
In 1989, Joubin wrote a book 
describing these and other days 
in his life as what others call a 
geologist and he called a pros¬ 
pector. Not for Gold Alone trac¬ 
es Joubin’s early career from 
his days in Victoria through to 
the big-strike, the subsequent 
excitement on Bay Street in 
Toronto, and his travels 
through more than 30 countries 
seeking minerals. 

“I have always been fasci¬ 
nated, perhaps even enchant¬ 
ed, by this amazing Earth on 
which we live,” wrote Joubin 
to the UVicTorch in 1989. “I fell 
in love with the wonders of 

◄ Franc Joubin. 


the wilderness, particularly 
with the natural phenomenon 
of rocks and their uses. I read 
the rocks as others enjoy a 
good library.” 

For many years, Joubin 
worked with the United 
Nations on exploration projects 
in the developing world. His 
commitment to world peace 
led him to participate in many 
conferences and organizations 
dedicated to this goal. He 
received the Order of Canada 
and the Order of Ontario, and 
in 1991 was named to the 
Canadian Mining Hall of Fame. 

Joubin attended Victoria 
College in 1931-32 and went on 
to earn degrees in chemistry 
and geology from UBC. He was 
awarded an honorary doctor 
of science from UVic in 1991. 
In his book, he wrote of the 
intellectual challenge he found 
at Victoria College and the 
privilege he felt it was to share 
in the analysis and discussion 
of ideas there. 

A generous philanthropist 
who shunned public recogni¬ 
tion, Joubin gave regular 
donations to the University of 
Victoria before making a sub¬ 


stantial gift of $100,000 to the 
UVic Challenge Campaign in 
1991 for student bursaries. But 
the true measure of his 
generosity would not be 
known until after his death. 
The Franc Joubin Trust 
created a legacy for eleven 
organizations all across 
Canada. To date, the Univer¬ 
sity of Victoria has received 
more than $500,000 from the 
Trust to establish the Franc 
Joubin Entrance Bursaries 
in memory of his friend, 
popular Vic College mathe¬ 
matics professor Walter Gage. 


The University of Victoria 
supports Leave a Legacy Brit¬ 
ish Columbia and encourages 
people to make a gift in their 
will or estate plan to the not- 
for-profit groups of their 
choice. For more information 
on leaving a legacy to the uni¬ 
versity, call Marilyn Mont¬ 
gomery at 721-7624. 


















Why are these golfers smiling? It's because they're among 124 participants and more than 40 sponsors at the 1999 UVic Golf 
Classic at the Uplands Golf Club. They helped raise more than $35,000 (net) for the Vikes Athletic Awards 
supporting the university's level one student athletes. Kabel Atwall of Vancouver (a 1976 geography grad) had plenty to smile 
about, too. He hit a hole-in-one from the fourth tee to win a brand new Toyota Tercel valued at $18,000 from Metro Lexus 
Toyota. "I was dumbfounded for a while," said Atwall. "Getting a hole-in-one was one thing and then to win a car on top of that 
was a bonus." In three years, the Classic has raised $87,000 for UVic student athletics. Each year the event is held in the third 
week of August at Uplands Golf Club. Free sunglasses and a classy golf shirt are among the great perks for participants. ■ 


Model Brains .. . continued from page 1 


view the models and discuss 
his donation. Smith provided 
her with a catalogue of all the 
28 different brain models he 
produces. McLeod then con¬ 
tacted the UVic departments to 
choose the ones they wanted. 

“We picked four models, 
each of which demonstrates 
a particular structure that 
students find difficult to lo¬ 
cate,” says Dr. Catherine Gaul 
of the school of physical ed¬ 
ucation, which offers the only 
human anatomy course on 
campus. “These models en¬ 
hance students’ ability to 
learn more about the struc¬ 
tures of the brain.” 

The Smiths started work 


on their brain project before 
they retired from teaching, 
but were able to work on it 
more steadily after they re¬ 
tired and moved west to Vic¬ 
toria in 1980. 

“The two of us had the idea 
that we would like to save 
teaching time by making 
moulds,” said Smith. “We put 
it on the back burner for 
when we did have time.” 

When Smith’s wife passed 
away in 1996 he continued to 
work on the models on his own, 
eventually enlisting the help of 
his friend, Dr. John Davis who 
makes models from rubber 
moulds (based on actual cadav¬ 
er dissections) and sends them 


to Smith for painting. 

“It’s something I enjoy do¬ 
ing,” says Smith. “At the 
present time I’m donating 
them as gifts to Canadian 
medical schools and related 
medical departments.” 

After he finishes making 
brain models for all of the Ca¬ 
nadian schools who need 
them, Smith plans to start 
selling to American schools. 
He has already had a few 
American orders from as far 
away as Hawaii. 

According to Mateer, her 
department’s models will 
probably be displayed in the 
psychology reading room and 
the psychology clinic, where 


faculty and graduate students 
can use them as teaching aids 
and for reference. The mod¬ 
els will be accompanied by a 
plaque recognizing they were 
donated by the estate of 
Professor Marguerite Harland 
Smith. ■ 
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A Gift with 
Real Meaning. 



A Planned Gift to the University of 
Victoria means many bright futures. 
Gifts can be made to any university 
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Job boom expected as teachers approach retirement 



Howe 


“The need for 
teachers is not 
consistent over regions, 
levels, gender, ethnicity, 
and subject areas.” 


BY DR. BRUCE HOWE 

S tudents graduating this fall 
with an education qualification 
can look forward to abundant job 
opportunities in teaching as we 
move into the new millennium. 

Authors of a recent study 
commissioned by a consortium of 
B.C. education groups warn that 
the province is not graduating 
enough teachers to replace the 
large group now approaching 
retirement in the province. This is 
not only a local concern but is 
true across Canada, the U.S. and 
many other countries, including 
Australia and the U.K. 

While the student population 
remains fairly constant and is 
predicted to continue to be much 
the same for the next several years, 
the average age of teachers in B.C. 
has risen from 36 years in 1975 to 45 
in 1999, with more than 50 per cent 
being 45 years-old and over. 


This age bulge is also reflected in 
the most common age of teachers — 
in 1975 it was 28 years, compared to 
52 years in 1999- Further, more than 
3,200 teachers (not including current 
administrators) are over 55 years-old 
and will soon be able to retire 
normally or take advantage of early 
retirement schemes. At this time, the 
average age of teacher retirement in 
B.C. is just under 59 years. 

There is still a fairly large pool of 
teachers on call but these are 
mostly located in the large urban 
districts, tend to be place-bound, and 
are frequently not seeking perma¬ 
nent employment. 

The need for teachers is not 
consistent over regions, levels, 
gender, ethnicity, and subject areas. 
Rural districts have greater diffi¬ 
culty recruiting over city and urban 
districts despite the fact that the 
student populations are dropping 
rapidly. The secondary level is 
facing the more severe shortages, 


and the teaching areas of greatest 
concern are chemistry, math, phys¬ 
ics, technology, languages, home 
economics and music. 

The problems are less severe at 
the elementary level, but teachers 
are required in English-as-a-second- 
language (ESL), French and other 
languages, special needs children 
and generalists with experience in 
music. 

Special concerns include a 
chronic shortage of First Nations 
and visible minority teachers in 
some districts. Interestingly, gender 
distribution has also become an 
issue as the number of male elemen¬ 
tary teachers has declined dramati¬ 
cally in the past 10 years. At the 
secondary school level, this trend 
varies by subject area. For example, 
in the sciences and math, more than 
70 per cent of teachers are male. 
These imbalances point to a need 
for programs designed for targeted 
groups in the short term. 


These circumstances are chal¬ 
lenging all universities, and UVic is 
no exception. Further, like the 
school system itself, UVic’s faculty 
of education has an aging popula¬ 
tion and expects a 40 per cent 
retirement of current faculty by 
2005. 

Our priority is to recruit teachers 
in areas of need. Specifically, we 
have to: attract more men to the 
elementary school level and women 
to science areas at the secondary 
level; provide for a more even 
distribution of teachers in special 
areas, such as female teachers of 
math and science at the secondary 
level; and connect with special 
groups, such as ESL teachers, par¬ 
ticularly in many of the urban 
areas, and First Nations and visible 
minorities teachers for all school 
levels. 

Dr. Bruce Howe is dean of UVic’s 
faculty of education. 


Leading astronomer visits UVic 


Dr. Simon White — arguably among 
the most influential astronomers 
alive today — will deliver a UVic 
Lansdowne Lecture at 7:30 p.m., Dec. 
11 in the David Lam Auditorium. 

White is director of Germany’s 
prestigious Max-Planck-Institute for 
Astrophysics. A superb speaker, his 
talk, “The Origin of the Galaxies: 
Studying Evolution With A Time 
Machine,” will summarize science’s 
current understanding of the 
cosmic environment. 

Born in England, White has 
authored approximately 300 re¬ 
search papers, many of which have 


revolutionized knowledge of how 
galaxies and galaxy systems form 
and evolve. He was also a pioneer 
user of large computers in 
astronomy to understand what 
happens when galaxies collide and 
merge, for example. In addition, his 
collaboration with UVic astronomer 
Dr. Julio Navarro is currently one of 
the most widely cited research 
papers in astrophysics (see adjoining 
article). 

White is a scientific member of 
the Max-Planck-Society, Germany’s 
premier research body and a fellow 
of the Royal Society. He’s also one 


of the scientific editors of the 
highly respected research journal 
Monthly Notices of the Royal 
Astronomical Society. 

White’s lecture is the latest in a 
recent string of high-profile visits 
to UVic by the world’s leading 
astronomers, including British 
Astronomer Royal Sir Martin Rees, 
Hubble Space Telescope director 
Robert Williams and Harvard- 
Smithsonian cosmologist Robert 
Kirshner. 

As seating is limited, audience 
members are advised to arrive 
early to avoid disappointment. 


Memorial service honours 14 women 


The UVic community will honour 
the 14 women killed 10 years ago in 
the massacre at Montreal’s Ecole 
Polytechnique at a memorial cer¬ 
emony on Dec. 3 at 11:45 a.m. in 
front of the MacLaurin Building. 

UVic Chancellor Dr. Norma 
Mickelson will lead the ceremony. 
UVic vice president academic and 
provost Dr. Penny Codding will also 
speak, and nursing professor Dr. 
Colleen Varcoe will talk about 


violence against women. The 
Philomela choir will perform and 
UVic engineering students Chris 
Singer and Megan Howell Jones will 
be joined by 14 fellow students in 
lighting 14 candles in honour of the 
murdered women. 

All members of the on and off- 
campus community are invited to 
attend the ceremony, which is being 
held on the final day of fall classes 
at UVic. 


Following the memorial, the UVic 
women’s centre invites women and 
children to attend a gathering in the 
Halpern Graduate Students’ Centre 
from 12:30 to 2 p.m. In support of the 
theme “Strong Women, Strong 
Coffee,” refreshments will be served 
and an open mike will be available 
to those interested in reading, 
performing or speaking. 

For further information about the 
women’s centre event call 721-8353* 


Research paper 
makes physics top 10 

A research paper that unlocks some of t^e mystery of the universe’s 
“dark matter” co-authored by Dr. Julio Navarro (physics and as¬ 
tronomy), visiting Lansdowne lecturer Dr. Simon White of the Max- 
Planck-Institute for Astrophysics, and Dr. Carlos Frenk of the 
University of Durham, England is currently among the most widely- 
cited studies in the field of physics and astronomy. 

According to the November/December issue of the U.S.-based 
research magazine Science Watch, the paper was cited 24 times by other 
researchers published between July and August. The citations place it in 
a tie for fourth on the magazine’s “What’s Hot in Physics” chart. 

Navarro calls it “flattering” to be so highly ranked. 

The paper (“A Universal Density Profile from Hierarchical Cluster¬ 
ing”) was originally released in The Astrophysical Journal in Decem¬ 
ber 1997 when Navarro was a Bart J. Bok fellow at the University of 
Arizona. In total, the paper has been cited 73 times to date. 

Dark matter - the invisible mass that may be 99 per cent of the 
matter in the universe - is one of the fundamental unresolved 
problems in astronomy. 

Scientists do know that dark matter forms massive halos that 
surround galaxies. Navarro and collaborators employed numerical 
models to show that these halos all look the same from galaxy to 
galaxy. Unlike other structures in the universe, the halos take an 
identical shape and don’t depend on their particular mass or other 
parameters that typically dictate how structures in the universe form 
and evolve. 

“The findings have been backed up by direct observational tests. 

“It is difficult to imagine a simpler solution,” the paper concludes. 
“(Dark matter) halos of all masses _ look the same, and their charac¬ 
teristic densities are just proportional to the cosmic density at the 
time they ‘formed.’" 


The S¥Jgel Law Group 
Personal Injury Law 
Civil Litigation 

We Handle ICBC Claims 
Arbitration & Mediation Services 

Free Advice ~ Personal Attention 
Recovery of Wages ~ Rehab Management 
Percentage Fees ~ RESULTS! 

Sheldon M. Seigel ll.b. FciArb. c. Med 

#1 - 505 Fisgard Street, Victoria, BC V8W 1R3 

( 250 ) 360-2500 

email: seigellawgroup@home.com 


“The Finest Care Available in Your Community ” 



FINANCIAL LTD. 


RETIREMENT INCOME OPTIONS 
NOVEMBER 1999 

Monthly Income Based on $50,000 


RRIFs 
Annuities 
Investment Funds 
Life Insurance 
RRSPs 



Tony 


Southwell, 

CIM, R.F.P. 
Former member, 
Uvic Board of 
Pension Trustees 


Registered Retirement Income Fund (RRIF): 



Age 55 60 

65 

69 

71 

75 

80 

*Minimum Payout 

$119 $139 

$167 

$198 

$308 

$327 

$365 

Total Payout to Age 100 

$209,265 $169,955 $139,312 

$119,782 

$111,128 

$101,173 

$89,524 

Accelerated Payout: 

Income over 5 years 

$974 

Total 5 year payout 

$58,440 



Income over 10 years 

$566 

Total 10 year payout 

$67,920 



Income over 15 years 

$421 

Total 15 year payout 

$75,780 



*Based on best current guaranteed rate of 6.55%. Returns will vary depending on investment vehicle. A wide array of 
investments are available. 


Life Annuities: 


Male- A 9 e 

55 

60 

65 

69 

71 

75 

80 

... payments cease at death 

$324 

$352 

$393 

$437 

$465 

$533 

$652 

... 10 years guaranteed 

$317 

$341 

$374 

$400 

$416 

$447 

$482 

Female 








... payments cease at death 

$297 

$318 

$353 

$385 

$405 

$449 

$544 

... 10 years guaranteed 

$295 

$313 

$346 

$372 

$387 

$410 

$464 

Joint Life: lOyrsg’teed 

$280 

$294 

$315 

$337 

$351 

$393 

$429 

Various 

options concerning guarantee periods and survivor benefits available. 



Annuities derived from non-registered capital have tax preferred treatment. 
Life Income Funds (LIF): Figures and brochure available upon request. 


If you would like a personalized illustration or a copy of “Your Guide to RRIFs and Annuities" please telephone or write: 
402-645 Fort Street, Victoria BC, V8W1G2 phone: (250) 385-3636 fax: (250) 385-6361 e-mail: tsouthwell@solguard.bc.ca 


SOLGUARD FINANCIAL LTD... building better retirement incomes since 1974 
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Canadi>n Cargo 

www.cdnair.ca IHBI I 


Even ^<nv\Ws fIwiVivig o£ 
H\e -Plying Vo usl 


From Nov. 29 to Dec 21, well deliver 
your holiday parcels right to your 
family and friends, up to 5 kg for 
24.95*, considerably faster. 

door-to-door* across Canada, 

to almost any point served by Canadian Cargo 


for only 


plus applicable taxes 




Over 5 kg... it’s just an 
additional $2.00 per kg, 
up to 20 kg. 


Ge.\r cuy 
c*01 

1-877-219-9990 


Maximum dimensions per piece: 229 linear cm 
(90 inches), length plus width, plus height, with 
no one dimension exceeding 81 cm (32 inches). 
Prepaid shipments only. First delivery or 
attempted delivery within specified area 
included in price. No dangerous goods, live 
animals, perishables or extraordinary value 
shipments. Other restrictions apply. For high 
value gifts or perishable shipments ask about 
Canadian Guaranteed premium service. Call for 
details. 

*Does not apply to all delivery areas. 
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Schools should use more story drama 
to quell child violence, urges grad 


BYVALERIE SHORE 

If you’ve had any trouble in the last 
three years finding a UVic library 
book related to drama in education 
and violence prevention, it’s a good 
bet that Magdi Tornyai had it and 
was reading it from cover to cover. 

In fact, Tornyai, who graduates 
from UVic this weekend with a 
master’s in education, figures she 
borrowed more than 600 books from 
the library during her three years of 
study i couldn’t leave the library 
without taking something out,” she 
laughs. “I was almost crying when I 
had to give them back.” 

Such is Tornyai’s thirst for knowl¬ 
edge and passion for her thesis topic 
- the use of drama to help prevent 
violence among children. Books on 
the subject were rare in her native 
Hungary, so to her, the UVic library is 
the motherlode. “For me, the library is 
almost like a church,” she says. “It is a 
sacred, magical place.” 

The daughter of a famous Hungar¬ 
ian actress, Tornyai was raised by her 
grandmother. To overcome the hurt of 
maternal abandonment, she immersed 
herself in a make-believe world that 
she says gave her strength and a clear 
definition of her own individuality. 

“In your childhood you express 
your hopes and wishes in your make- 
believe,” explains Tornyai, who as a 



Tornyai 


drama teacher saw how children 
from problem backgrounds benefited 
by “living through” drama. “They 
became happier, mentally and spiritu¬ 
ally, and the violent children lost 
their masks,” she says. 

Determined to learn more, she 
borrowed books from abroad through 
inter-library loan (learning English in 
the process) and eventually studied 
with renowned British drama educa¬ 
tor Dorothy Heathcote. 

Tornyai returned to Hungary to 
“spread the word” and create a drama 
centre to help problem children. Then, 
when her partner became ill from the 
pollution, she moved with him to 
Canada and ended up studying at 


UVic under the supervision of educa¬ 
tion professor Dr. Antoinette Oberg 
(curriculum and instruction). 

Her thesis deals with the concept 
of “intentional states” in children — 
their hopes, wishes, beliefs, desires 
and needs. Working with teachers and 
a class of six to seven-year-olds in a 
B.C. elementary school, she developed 
a series of drama exercises designed to 
help the children express their 
intentional states. 

Of particular interest to Tornyai 
were children with violent tendencies. 
“There is a connection between 
violence and lack of self-knowledge,” 
she says. “If you are able to express 
yourself and the whole community 
gives you interpretive feedback, you 
are more likely to feel cared for and 
understood.” 

In fact, teachers have told Tornyai 
that there have been no more violent 
incidents in their classrooms. She 
urges all schools to build more story 
drama — carefully constructed and 
supervised — into their regular 
curriculum to help children nurture a 
productive relationship with them¬ 
selves and others. 

“Children need to learn in an 
environment which is active, selective 
and creative,” she says. “This is the 
environment we have to create to 
prevent violence.” 


Grad improves life for fellow students 


BY MIKE MCNENEY 

“I’m interested in a personal chal¬ 
lenge and I really felt it was impor¬ 
tant to establish some traditions and 
to recognize people who make a 
difference,” says Katherine Tweedie, 
the former president of the Com¬ 
merce Students’ Society. 

She graduates this weekend with 
a bachelor of commerce degree 
(with distinction) in international 
business and she leaves UVic with 
the satisfaction of knowing that 
she’s made a difference for other 
students in the business faculty. 

Tweedie helped establish a 
presence for students in the deci¬ 
sions made by the faculty by 
implementing several new initiatives 
during her term as president. 
Students, as a result, have better 
representation on decision-making 
committees within the faculty in 
areas such as co-op, curriculum and 
strategic planning. 


Hunt ... cont’dfrom p. 2 

nity. The week after graduation, 
Hunt starts work as a youth 
outreach worker with the Urban 
Native Youth Association in Van¬ 
couver. 

“I’ll be working with aboriginal 
youth, mostly women aged 11 to 17, 
to provide them with life skills and 
referrals for services that will 
hopefully prevent them from 
becoming street involved,” she says. 

“I’m very aware of how few 
people from my community 
actually make it through univer¬ 
sity,” says Hunt, “and I’m incred¬ 
ibly grateful for all the support 
I’ve received from my band and 
the community. I’m also so grate¬ 
ful for the support of so many 
incredible people at UVic. They’ve 



Tweedie 


She helped organize discussion 
forums so that students can address 
the dean of the faculty directly on 
issues such as work terms, computer 
facilities and fees. “Working with 
dean Roger Wolff was very reward¬ 
ing,” Tweedie says. 

To build traditions in the rela- 


helped me develop skills that 
I can now bring back to the 
community to help work for 
positive changes.” 


Hunt 



tively new business faculty and 
recognize achievement, the South 
African-born Tweedie helped 
introduce the Commerce Students 
Awards of Excellence banquet. The 
program spotlights the achievements 
of individual students, faculty 
members and business community 
members. 

Tweedie also put her energy 
toward improving the extra-curricu¬ 
lar aspects of studying business at 
UVic in order to make students “feel 
more at home.” The new student 
orientation program was started 
under Tweedie’s leadership and 
throughout the year, the students’ 
society now helps send students to 
meetings and conferences outside 
Victoria. Innovative fundraising for 
the United Way and an annual pub 
crawl were introduced to help bring 
students together and make their 
academic challenges a little easier to 
take. 

Among her faculty mentors, 
Tweedie includes Dr. Ralph 
Huenemann (“a fascinating person”) 
and Dr. Rebecca Grant. 

Now Tweedie is on to her next 
challenge. She began a two-year 
contract this summer as an invest¬ 
ment banking analyst at Nesbitt 
Burns in Toronto. She was one of 
seven graduates selected by Nesbitt 
from business schools across Canada 
and she’s the first UVic grad re¬ 
cruited into the firm’s analyst 
program. 

The hours are grueling and the 
world of corporate take-overs and 
mergers is pressure-packed, but “the 
incredible thing is you work on 
select teams of four or five people 
§ that include the heads of companies 
a and senior bankers at Nesbitt. It’s 
3 one of the toughest challenges I’ve 
| ever faced but it’s a great experience 
® and a lot of responsibility.” 


Sfmply Canadian 
tSL Tutorinq 

Become Successful in 

• Daily Discussions • Seminars 

• Your Presentations • Social Events 

• Term/Thesis Papers 

“Professional English Language Coach" 

Pat Burns--— 595-8689 

Email.burns-esl@home.com 

http: //members.home.net/burns-esl/ 


Camosun 

Travel 

Al« Uh-Uh 

3111 CEDAR HILL RD 

595-5455 



LAW OFFICE 

4195 Shelbourne Street 

(two blocks north of Feltham Rd. at Cedar Glen) 
Real Estate & Mortgages 
Wills & Estate Matters 
Power of Attorney / Committeeship 
»Divorce / Separation 
General Legal Advice / Referrals 


Bob Reimer 

Barrister & Solicitor 


Telephone Inquiries Welcome 


721-2441 


* KQINBNIfl 
ft CHRISTIAN 
AAA BBQKS 


Boo ks . Gifts, 
difference 



737 Pandora Ave 
Victoria, B.C 
V8W1N9 


Tel. (250) 382-5814 or 1-800-663-6290 


Fax (250) 382-5844 Email: koinonia@islandnet.com 


Community Business Services 

403-3989 Quadra St., Saanich Centre (479-8949) 



Buy 2 millennium calendars 
and get one free! 

Great personalized 
Christmas gifts. 


LOOKING FOR COMPUTER 
PROJECTION EQUIPMENT? 

YOU'VE COME TO THE 
RIGHT PLACE... 



•Sales 


•Installations "Rentals 


sharp's audio-visual ltd. 


OMO 


PROXIMA 


#12 -1950 Government Street 
Victoria, B.C. V8T 4N8 
Telephone: (250) 385-3458 
Fax: (250) 381-2626 
Web: www.sharpsav.com 
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ALL EVENTS FREE UNLESS OTHERWISE INDICATED 





Galleries rr ■ r 
At the Galleries 

Les Cites d'artistes d Paris Ends 
Nov. 29. McPherson Library 
Gallery (French Lang/Lit). 
721-7363. 

ALMA, An Exhibition of the 
Human Spirit. Ends Dec. 3- 
Maltwood Gallery. 721-8298. 

All Our Daughters. Ends 
Dec. 24. Johns Gallery, 
MacLaurin Bldg. (Curriculum & 
Instruction). 721-7808. 

Phoenix Theatres 

The Glace Bay Miners’Museum 
by Wendy Lill. Ends Nov. 27. 
Tickets. 721-8000. 

Christmas Crackers. One 
performance only on Dec. 2. 
Tickets. 721-8000. 


Friday, November 26 

lectures 

$00 pm Colloquium: Post-Industrial 
Victoria: Risk, Faith and Redemp¬ 
tion. UVic graduate students Scott 


Kelman, Shaun Mannella and Cara 
Segger. Cornett Bldg., room A148. 
(Geography). 721-7327. 

music 

1230 pm Fridaymusic Various 
instruments. Phillip T. Young Recital 
Hall. Admission by donation. (Music). 
721-7903. 

8KX) pm UVic Wind Symphony, Music 
of Youtz, Mabr. McPherson Theatre 
Box Office. University Centre Farquhar 
Auditorium. McPherson Theatre Box 
Office. Tickets $8/10.386-612L 

seminars 

130 pm An Overview of Health Care 
Delivery Structure in the City of 
Mutare, Zimbabwe. Tafadzwa 
Mupfawa, Health Information Officer, 
Zimbabwe. Centre for Innovative 
Teaching, room 120. (Health Informa¬ 
tion Science). 721-8575. 

2.-00 pm Nutrient and Food-Web 
Interactions Patterns, Predictions, 
and Applications Dr. Asit Mazumder, 
UVic. Cunningham Bldg., room 146. 
(Biology). 721-7094 
300 pm - 430 pm Can Hypothetical 
Questions Predict Actual Participation 
in Public Programs? Daniel Rondeau, 
UVic. Business & Economics Bldg., 
room 363. (Economics). 721-8532 


Saturday, November 27 

music 

8.-00 pm Chamber Music Series, 
University of Victoria Chamber 
Singers. Phillip T. Young Recital Hall. 
Tickets $8/12. (Music). 721-7903. 

other 

7:00 pm -1000 pm New & Almost 
New Toy Sale. Halpern Centre for 
Graduate Students. Donations 
accepted. (Child Care Services). 
721-9750. 

Monday, November 29 

lectures 

330 pm Colloquium: News, Selectiv¬ 
ity Bias, and Financial Asset Prices: 

A Study of Five Countries. Pierre 
Siklos, Wilfrid Laurier Univ. Business 
& Economics Bldg., room 363. 
(Economics). 721-8532 

music 

8.-00 pm Pianist Cary Chow. Master’s 
of Music, graduating recital. Phillip T. 
Young Recital Hall. (Music). 721-7903- 

Tuesday, November 30 

lectures 

7:00 pm How Human Cells Commu- 



Toy story 


While Kayla (left) and Kaitlin enjoy the toys at UVic's family centre, they can't take the faux food home 
with them and centre operators would like to change that The centre wants to create a toy lending library 
to give UVic parents on restricted incomes the opportunity to borrow toys rather than having to buy them 
for their children. If you're culling your child's toy collection in anticipation of new additions from Santa or if 
some toys fall into disuse after Christmas, the centre is asking that you consider making a donation to the 
toy library.The centre is looking for safe, sturdy new and used toys for the toy library. Donations can be 
made at the centre, located at the entrance to the Dorothy and David Lam family student housing 
complex, Tuesdays and Wednesdays from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. and on Thursdays from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. For 
further information call 472-4062. 


DUNSMUIR ... cont'dfrom p. 1 


Commission; make the Dunsmuir 
facilities available to local cultural 
and non-profit groups; and provide 
additional scholarship opportunities 
to North Saanich residents and more 
support for local businesses. 

UVic currently owns and operates 
two properties in North Saanich — 
Dunsmuir Lodge on the slopes of Mt. 
Newton and the Marine Technology 


Centre on West Saanich Road. 

Dunsmuir opened as a UVic 
facility in 1987. In addition to 
courses, workshops and institutes, 
executive training, international 
conferences, retreats, and training 
and orientation programs, Dunsmuir 
also hosts the university’s popular 
“UVic on the Peninsula” community 
education programs. It purchases 


goods and services from more than 
80 Peninsula businesses and provides 
jobs to approximately 70 employees. 

In August, the university received 
approval to add an executive-training 
style classroom to Dunsmuir, improve 
lighting and seating for its breakout 
rooms and modify its information 
technology system. Construction is 
expected to be complete by Sept. 2000. 


nicate and What Goes Wrong in 
Diseases Like Cancer. Dr. Tony 
Pawson, Univ. of Toronto. Lansdowne 
Lecture. Centre for Innovative 
Teaching, room 105. (Biochemistry & 
Microbiology). 721-7077. 

7:00 pm Aboriginal Communities in 
the New Millennium — A Native 
Woman's Vision. Marilyn Buffalo, 
President, Native Women’s Assoc, of 
Canada. Lansdowne Lecture. Halpern 
Graduate Student’s Centre, room 114. 
(Human and Social Development). 
721-8050. 

seminars 

330 pm School of Earth and Ocean 
Sciences Honours Students present 
their Honours Theses. Elliott Bldg., 
room 062. (Earth and Ocean Sci¬ 
ences). 721-6120. 

Wednesday, December I 

lectures 

400 pm. What? Spiritual Aspects of 
Conflict Management. Dr. Elinor 
Powell, Institute of Conflict Analysis 
and Management. Centre for 
Innovative Teaching, room 116. 
(Religion and Society). 721-6325. 

Thursday, December 2 

seminars 

330 pm. Time Dependent Seafloor 
Acoustic Backscatter. Dr. Christian de 
Moustier, Scripps Oceanographic 
Research Institute, California. Elliott 
Bldg., room 160. (School of Earth and 
Ocean Sciences). 721-6120. 

Friday, December 3 

lectures 

230 pm Why I Am Not an Environ¬ 
mentalist.]^ Foss, UVic. Clearihue 
Bldg., room B315. (Philosophy). 721-7512 

music 

12:30 p.m. University of Victoria 
Chamber Singers Traditional Term 
End Concert. Phillip T. Young Recital 
Hall. Tickets $5. (Music). 721-7903. 

other 

730 pm Marker of Change, the Story 
of the Women's Monument. Women’s 
Monument Committee. MacLaurin 
Bldg., room A144. (Women’s Studies). 
721-7378. 

Saturday, December 4 

music 

8.00 pm University of Victoria Chorus 
and Orchestra, A Night at the Opera. 
University Centre Farquhar Audito¬ 
rium. Tickets $8/12. (Music). 721-7903. 

T uesday, December 7 

seminars 

730 pm. As dem leben und Scbaffen 
eines Honorarkonsuls filr B.C. Nord. 
Fred von Ilbert, Sooke. Seminar in 
German. (Germanic Studies). 721-7316. 

Thursday, December 9 

music 

800 pm. Guest Recital Marzena 
North, Dial 999. Phillip T. Young 
Recital Hall. Admission by Donation. 
(Music). 721-7903. 


UVic operates the Marine Tech¬ 
nology Centre as a research park, 
using labs and research space for 
collaborative projects with the 
Institute of Ocean Sciences, and 
renting space to local high-tech 
research, development and environ- 
mentallv-based companies. 


The next issue of The Ring 
on Dec. 10 is the last of 
the year, century and yes, 
the millennium. 

The Dec. 10 Calendar will 
list events up to and 
including Jan. 7, 2000, when 
we resume publication. 
The deadline for Calendar 
submissions for the 
Dec. 10 issue is 4:00 p.m., 
Friday, Dec. 3. 

Late submissions cannot be 
accepted for publication. 
Calendar submissions 
should be sent to 
Holly Pritchard, 
at UVic Communications 
Services, email: 
ucom@uvic.ca 


classified 


Waterfront House. Furnished 2 bedroom, 
2 bathroom, beautiful views, fireplace, 
sun room, 5 min UVic, quiet, non¬ 
smoking. Jan. 11 - March. $1,350/month. 
Utilities included. 477-8977. 

For Sate 

Walk to UVic $369,9000. Quality 
finished, immaculate 2,800 square feet, 

5 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms home. Must 
inquire. Call Inder Taneja 744-4440 or 
itaneja@direct.ca. 

||W OnHuelVafhltig U 

Learn computer programming, HTML, 
word processing — on your own time! 
Visit <www.trainingontheweb.net> for 
275+ interactive courses. Supports MCSE 
professional exam preparation. $19-95/ 
mo. Call 595-6965. 


Classified ad rates are $10 for up to 25 
words and $50 for each additional 
word. Ads will not be accepted by 
phone and must be delivered in 
writing with cash payment, to UVic 
Communications Services, Sedgewick 
C149. The advertising deadline is eight 
days before publication date. For more 
information, please call 721-7636. 


WHISTLER 



SKI & SNOWBOARD RENTALS 

Cell phones, pagers & two-way radio 
rentals, accessories and activities. 
Premium high performance equipment 
for your best fit, great value and 
quality combined — get more for less. 

(604) 932.6611 

www.whistlerskirentals.com 
email: info@whistlerskirentals.com 
#203 - 4204 Village Square 
Whistler BC VON 1B4 
(beside Pharmasave & MogaTs) 

NEW STORE: Affinity II 
Northland & Main St. 

(in the Pinnacle Hotel) 

10% OFF 

all rentals with this ad. 

UVIC, THE RING 


ZWICKY ... cont'd from p. 

were also received in the speaker’s 
chambers and congratulated by a 
number of elected representatives. 

“I wish there were more awards. 
It’s obvious that no single book in a 
genre could be the best, and I wish 
we could extend that recognition to 
each and every one of the really 
wonderful books of Canadian poetry 
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published this year.” 

Zwicky’s other books include 
Lyric Philosophy (U. of Toronto 
Press, 1992), Wittgenstein Elegies 
(Academic Printing and Publishing, 
Edmonton/Brick Books, London, 
1986), and The New Room (Coach 
House, Toronto, 1989). 

Zwicky plans to donate the 


$10,000 prize to environmental and 
literary charities. 

Previous UVic winners of the 
Governor General’s Literary Awards 
are: Patrick Lane, poetry, 1978; Jack 
Hodgins, fiction, 1979; Stephen 
Scobie, poetry, 1980; Joan MacLeod 
(alumna), drama, 1991; and Lorna 
Crozier, poetry, 1992. 
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